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Fourteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fourteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1 8, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor H C Elmer, of Cornell 
University, will address the club. 

H H BICE, President 
A L HOD GES, Secretary 

Extracts from a Teacher's Note Book 

(Professor Rolfe's Address before the New York 

Latin Club, December 3, 1904) 

In Five Parts, Part III 

I have somewhat recently become convinced of 
the great value of written translations both for 
the student and the teacher. I most heartily agree 
with Professor Bennett {Teaching of Latin, p. 32) 
that "no translation should ever be accepted which 
would not, when written out, be fit to print". If 
at first thought this standard seems too high, second 
thought will, I am sure, convince us that it is not. 
But it cannot be attained without giving more time 
to the subject than is commonly done. I am even 
inclined to think that it cannot really be reached 
without frequent practice in writing translations. 
Many things which we accept in the rapidly speeding 
recitation hour (if we are fortunate enough to have 
a full hour), would arrest our attention and arouse 
our criticism if committed to cold type, or even if 
written on a scrap of paper with a leadpencil or 
on the blackboard with a piece of chalk. I cannot 
but think that if some of the schools which pride 
themselves on reading more than the amount of 
Latin prescribed for entrance to college would spend 
the extra time on exercises of this kind, they would 
accomplish better results. The amount prescribed 
is certainly none too small to read and translate 
thoroughly well in a four years' course; but here 
too we have an opposite extreme to avoid, that of 
giving the student the idea that a page of Latin is 
the limit of human capacity. 

It would be an excellent plan at frequent inter- 
vals to hold recitations at which all the hour should 
be devoted to translation alone, written, if possible. 
Just when my mind was full of this subject, I had 
the opportunity to visit the Hughes High School 
in Cincinnati, where I heard a recitation of this 
kind, which seemed to me one of the very best 
Latin recitations I had ever heard. The class wrote 
on the blackboard in sections the translation as- 
signed for that day, which was in one of Cicero's 
Orations against Catiline, and this was then sub- 
jected to searching criticism by the teacher, Miss 



Jordan, and by the class, not only as rccuratetly 
representing the sense of the original, but as good 
English. 

I have been practising what I preach this year 
by writing a translation of the Livy which I am 
reading with a class of freshmen, and though I have 
read it many times before, I find it no easy matter 
to produce a version which is " fit to print ". I 
think I do so, in Professor Bennett's sense, but it 
would require many hours of careful thought and 
revision before I should actually venture to print 
it and sign my name to it. This work has not only 
been profitable in other ways, but it has given me 
a sympathy for the efforts of the young men under 
my charge which I never felt before to the same 
degree. It has taken a great amount of time, and 
I have frequently been tempted to drop it, when 
crowded with other work, but I have so far per- 
sisted. I cheer myself by the thought that another 
year the labor will be reduced to that of revision 
.and criticism. 

If every editor of a Latin writer would begin 
by writing out a careful translation of his author, 
we should perhaps have fewer text-books, but in 
those which we had the "real difficulties would less 
frequently be passed over, in favor of superfluous 
and quasi-learned notes. 

I have been struck of late by the great number 
of translations in our school and college text-books, 
which though excellent in themselves simply will 
not fit into a written translation; where obviously 
the editor has translated a word or a phrase without 
taking the trouble to translate the whole passage. 
This would also be avoided by the plan I have 
suggested. 

About translation at sight I am not quite so en- 
thusiastic as I was, at least as a classroom exercise. 
Poor translations which give an approximation to 
the writer's meaning are too apt to be thankfully 
accepted. Moreover, students who have learned to 
translate in the way I have mentioned, and have 
done it legitimately, shunning " ponies " — which are 
inventions of the Adversary — will be able to trans- 
late at sight quite as well as those who have daily 
racked their teacher's nerves by turning Latin into 
a parody on the English tongue. If only the same 
kind of translation is accepted which is demanded 
in the case of prepared work, such exercises are valu- 
able, if one can find the time for them ; and in any 
event we ought to spend some time in showing 
our students how to attack and vanquish — not 
murder — a Latin passage. 

Speaking of "ponies" I believe that they are re- 
sponsible for much of the poor scholarship of the 
present time. I feel sure that they are more gen- 
erally used than formerly, when the few students 
in a" class who possessed them were looked on by 
their fellows as not quite honest. It may be because 
they are so much more accessible and so much 
cheaper than formerly, but that does not seem to 
me to be the only reason. To illustrate their accessi- 
bility, at Ann Arbor, where we read with our sopho- 
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mores Smith's Selections, containing extracts from 
a great number of writers, certain booksellers — 
it was said — led perhaps by sympathy for the stu- 
dents' difficulties, but more probably by the aurl 
sacra fames, used to keep sets of translations, which 
they rented at living figures to the students during 
the few days which they spent on each author. 

As for teachers, what possible use they can have 
for translations of the writers read in the second- 
ary schools, I cannot imagine. Yet the number of 
so-called teachers of Latin who have written to 
me and asked me to send by return mail a transla- 
tion of the Vifl Romae or of the Junior Latin Book 
would hardly be credited. Within a few days I 
have received one from far off Oklahoma, in which 
the writer incidentally misspells the names of both 
editors of the latter book, which (minus the name) 
I can show to the incredulous. Of course there 
are some few good translations, such as Munro's 
of Lucretius. Professor Peck's of the Cena Tri- 
malchionis, and others of the kind, which have a 
real value; and when one has progressed far enough 
in his studies, one may use such translations with 
profit Personally I acquired such a horror of 
"ponies" during my schooldays that I have very 
rarely used translations since it became legitimate 
for me to do so, and I am sure that the feeling 
was the result of the spirit of the age rather than 
of any abnormal virtue on my part. The indict- 
ment made against our scholarship by a recent writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly was grossly and stupidly 
exaggerated, but there is no doubt that a raising 
of the moral standard of our students, and of some 
of our teachers, in this respect is a thing greatly 
to be desired. The teacher who cannot use any 
book prescribed for a high school course without 
the help of a translation has missed his vocation. 
If he thinks he has had a call to teach, it was 
some other noise he heard, as the story says. 

One is inclined, like those who make and sell 
patent medicines, to see in his latest nostrum a cure 
for everything. And it seems to me that a high 
standard of translation and frequent written trans- 
lations will tend to discourage the use of " ponies ". 
If the student finds that the help on which he relies 
fails him, and that he cannot through it get a 
translation which will satisfy his teacher, he will 
be less likely to place dependence on it. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that we suffer 
nowadays from having too good text-books, but I 
believe that it is so. I think that our schoolboys 
should read at least one Latin writer in an edition 
not provided with a special vocabulary, though I 
do not suppose that any one would be rash enough 
to-day to make an edition of Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, 
or Ovid without that feature. Only the college 
teacher can fully appreciate the difficulty which the 
average student has in passing from the school 
classic with its special vocabulary to the college 
classic without one. He has never regarded a lexi- 
con as a necessary part of his equipment and he 
does not know how to use one; and he is "too sot 
in his ways" to be willing to change his habits. 
I have actually known of students who were trying 
to read Livy "with the aid of the vocabulary in a 
school edition of Cicero, probably with the addi- 
tional help of a "pony". That few students buy 
lexicons, depending on the library copies and on 
Heaven knows what, is shown by the shameful fact 
that our standard lexicon has not been revised since 
it was issued in 1879 (the standard German work 
of the same class is in its eighth edition), and that 



no publisher considers revising it, or making a new 
one, a profitable business venture. 

I am inclined to think also that the endeavor to 
give in our school text-books the information which 
should be got from the Classical Dictionary and the 
Atlas is not in all respects a wise one, though here 
too it would be a rash man who would issue an 
edition without such notes. As a result, the student 
who denies himself in order to buy books, or even 
who buys books out of his abundance (I make an 
exception of graduate students) is a rara avis. 

In this connection I should like to second the plea 
for learning words as words, independent of their 
context, which was made by Professor McCrea in 
a recent address to this Club. I remember once 
being greatly impressed by an examination for the 
degree of A" M. in New Testament Greek, which I 
heard a colleague of mine at the University of 
Michigan conduct. Instead of putting a text into 
the candidate's hand, and asking him to translate, 
he wrote on the blackboard a list of Greek words 
and asked him to give their exact meanings. It is 
one thing to translate a word in a passage, having 
looked it up in the lexicon or in the notes, par- 
ticularly in a work so familiar as the New Testa- 
ment ought to be, and quite another to tell just 
what the word means as a word. In the former case 
the lexicon would very likely have to be consulted 
again in the next passage in which the word oc- 
curred. In the other, the student has acquired a 
permanent possession, which he can use again and 
again. I thoroughly believe in making a constantly 
growing word-list, and learning it "regarded as a 
list", as Professor McCrea expressed it. 

Let me say here that I am old fashioned enough 
to believe in examinations, and to be opposed to 
the certificate plan of passing from class to class. 
This is not because I regard an examination as the 
only test of a student's knowledge, but because of 
the disciplinary value of such exercises. Decidedly 
the most profitable year of my high school course 
(which was a five-year course) was the last, which 
was devoted almost wholly to writing Harvard ex- 
amination papers, and the most profitable part of 
my college course was that during which I reviewed 
my work for the annual and semi-annual examina- 
tions. It is closely analogous to the work which 
every professional man must do at times, and the 
student who has not had this training has missed 
a valuable experience. 

In place of some of the studies I have referred 
to below, some simple exercises in the history of 
single words, their changes of meaning, the distinc- 
tions between synonyms, and the like, would be 
interesting and profitable. And the introduction 
of such matter into our recitations and examina- 
tions would tend to diminish the dependence on 
illegitimate help. 

I must confess that I do not share the prejudice 
against the study of the derivation of words that 
is felt in some quarters at the present day. To 
associate together such words as arare, arvum, 
aratrum, armentum, arator and arabilis, and to feel 
the general force of the suffixes, is a time-saving 
and helpful practice. It is true that much careless 
and inaccurate work in this line has been done, 
but with the better training on the part of teachers 
which is becoming general, this should no longer 
be the case. There is perhaps no subject which 
calls for more thorough knowledge on the teacher's 
part, or more good judgment in applying it to ele- 
mentary work. I remember as a student being con- 
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fused and troubled by such apparently irrational 
differences in quantity as that between duco and 
ducem, fides and fidus, died and iudico. I am sure 
that if I had been told at a comparatively early 
period that this was a variation in the roots of these 
words, similar to the difference between sing, sang, 
and sung in English, I could have understood it, 
even though I could not have comprehended the 
difficult subject of vowel gradation in all its de- 
tails, and that the information would have been 
helpful to me. At least, it seems to relieve the 
minds of those of my students who trouble their 
heads about quantity at all. 

Of Latin composition, or more properly speaking, 
Latin writing, I have nothing particular to say, 
except that it is of the highest importance, and 
the best way of teaching Latin grammar. It should 
therefore be practised throughout the school course. 
The custom which seems rather general to-day, of 
reading Vergil in the last year and laying aside 
the writing of Latin, seems to me an unfortunate 
one. It might be modified by dividing the Cicero, 
and saving an oration or two to be read at the 
end, with frequent exercises in Latin writing. I 
think I am right in saying that there is no branch 
of the subject in which our freshmen show greater 
weakness. 

As to the method of teaching Latin writing, I 
do not feel so strongly as some, and one cannot but 
be amused sometimes by the energy and seriousness 
with which this or that method is advocated or 
condemned. The main thing is the result, how- 
ever it is attained. For more advanced work I like 
Nixon's Parallel Extracts, a book with which I 
became acquainted in college, and to which I have 
returned again and again after experimenting with 
others. If any do not know it, I will say that it 
consists of passages of Latin and parallel passages 
of English, the earlier of the latter being fairly 
close translations or paraphrases of the Latin 
(though taken from English writers), the later ones 
passages of a merely general similarity. It is a 
book with not a few defects, but sound, I think, in 
its general plan. I use it for two distinct exercises : 
first a translation of the Latin passage into idio- 
matic English (of late I have required written trans- 
lations, that being my hobby just at present) and 
a careful study of the Latin form of expression; 
secondly, the turning of the English passage into 
Latin. I am inclined to think that the students 
learn nearly as much from the former as from the 
latter. I should suppose that the same method 
might be followed, mutatis mutandis, after the first 
year of Latin study, but I have no prejudice against 
the good old-fashioned Latin Composition (so- 
called). I say so-called, because Latin composition 
strictly speaking is writing themes in Latin of which 
only the subject is assigned, a valuable but not 
very common exercise. 
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